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THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM COMMISSION 

Part 2 

GOVERNMENT ACTION SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE PHILIPPINEb 

EEPOET 

Following the issue of the Philippines Report, and as the diplo- 
matic correspondence proceeded, which led to the International Com- 
mission, action after action was taken by the interested govern- 
ments to control or stamp out the misuse of opium. The Chinese 
government was prompt, and her leaders and people enthusiastic. 
January, 1906, saw four of her great viceroys publish a manifesto 
on the subject. Part of it ran: "As Great Britain is the friend 
of China, she will shortly be called to assist the Chinese govern- 
ment to stamp out the evil." The Chinese government prohibited, 
without qualification, the use of opium in the Imperial colleges and 
schools, and in the recently created army. The Peking Gazette, of 
September 20, 1906, published the following decree: 

Imperial Decree 

Since the restrictions against the use of opium were removed, the 
poison of this drug has practically permeated the whole of China. The 
opium smoker wastes time and neglects work, ruins his health, and im- 
poverishes his family, and the poverty and weakness which for the past 
few decades have been daily increasing amongst us are undoubtedly 
attributable to this cause. To speak of this arouses our indignation, 
and, at a moment when we are striving to strengthen the Empire, it 
behooves us to admonish the people, that all may realize the necessity of 
freeing themselves from these coils, and thus pass from sickness into 
health. 

It is hereby commanded that within a period of ten years the evils 
arising from foreign and native opium be equally and completely eradi- 
cated. Let the Government Council (Cheng Wu Ch'u) frame such 
measures as may be suitable and necessary for strictly forbidding the 
consumption of the drug and the cultivation of the poppy, and let them 
submit their proposals for our approval. 

Late in November eleven articles were made public for the enforce- 
ment of the above Edict. They are as follows : 
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Article 1. — To restrict the cultivation of the poppy in order to remove 
the root of the evil. 

The effects of poppy cultivation on the agricultural interests of the 
country have been disastrous. Throughout China the chief sources of 
opium production are the provinces of Szechuan, Shensi and Kansu, 
Yunnan and Kueichou, Shansi, Kiangsu, and Anhui, but in the remain- 
ing provinces it may be said generally that there is hardly a place from 
which it is absent. The term of ten years has now been fixed for the 
complete prohibition of its use. It is therefore necessary first to limit 
its cultivation, in order that the complete prohibition of its consumption 
may be successfully carried out; and with this end in view, all governors- 
general and governors of provinces should direct the departmental and 
district magistrates to make an accurate investigation of the acreage in 
their respective jurisdictions hitherto devoted to the growth of the poppy, 
and to make an official return of the figures. It would then be forever 
forbidden to bring under poppy-cultivation any land not hitherto used 
for that purpose. Certificates would be issued in respect of all land 
already used for growing the poppy, and the proprietor be compelled to 
reduce the growth each year by one-ninth part, and to substitute other 
crops suited to the particular soil. 

It will, moreover, be incumbent on the magistrates to make personal 
inspection at unexpected times of such lands. The certificates, too, will 
have to be changed each year, till within the period of nine years the 
whole cultivation is rooted out. Non-compliance with this rule will 
entail confiscation by the state of the land in question. 

Any local authority who succeeds in less time than the statutory ten 
years in giving effect to the prohibition in respect to the land in his 
jurisdiction given up to the peppy, and in completely substituting in 
place thereof the cultivation of other crops, should, after due inquiry 
into the facts, be recommended to the Throne for recognition. 

Article 2. — To issue licences to smokers in order to prevent others 
from contracting the habit. 

The vice of opium smoking is of long standing, and it may be reckoned 
that some 30 to 40 per cent, of the population are addicted thereto. 
The interdict must therefore be extended with some consideration for 
what is past, while being applied in all strictness for the future. All 
persons of the official class and the. gentry, literary graduates and 
licentiates resident at their homes throughout the Empire must be the 
first to be compelled to give up the habit, in order that they may serve 
as an example to the common people. All smokers, whether of the gentle 
or lower class, together with their wives and female servants, must with- 
out exception report themselves at the Yamen of the local authority of 
their native place or place of residence. If they reside at a distance 
from such Yamen or any police station, they may send their names in 
collectively through the headman of the village. 
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Proclamations will be issued in advance by the local authorities giving 
the necessary directions, and forms will be supplied which smokers will 
have to fill in, giving their names in full, age, address, occupation, and 
daily allowance of opium; and a limit of time will be fixed for them 
within which they must report themselves as having given up smoking, 
due consideration being paid in this regard to. the element of distance. 

As soon as all the smokers have reported themselves, a register will 
be drawn up and a copy thereof be sent to the higher authorities for pur- 
poses of record and reference. At the same time, printed licences under 
the official seal will be prepared, and every smoker will be obliged to 
have his licence. These licences will be of two classes — (a) and (b). 
Persons over sixty years of age will get licences under class (a), while 
those under sixty will be enrolled under class (b), provided always that 
no person who has held a licence under class (b) shall be entitled to the 
issue of a licence under class (a) on subsequently attaining the age or 
sixty. 

The license will contain the holder's name in full, age, address, daily 
allowance of opium, and date of issue, and will constitute the permit to 
consume and buy opium. Any person consuming opium without a 
licence, or purchasing the drug, shall on discovery or information duly 
laid be subject to such penalty as may be called for. After the first 
inquisition, inspection will proceed on the basis of the register, and no 
fresh applications for licences will be entertained, in order that the. 
number of smokers may be strictly limited. 

Article 3. — To reduce the craving for opium within a limited time, in 
order to remedy chronic addiction thereto. 

After the licences have been issued, and putting out of consideration 
persons over sixty whose constitutions are already undermined, and in 
whose case the question of giving up the habit need not be pressed, all 
persons under sixty holding licences under class (b) shall have a limit 
set on the quantity of opium which they consume, to be reduced each year 
by 20 to 30 per cent., and to be totally given up within a few years. 
On becoming total abstainers, they will have to produce a bond signed 
by a relative or near neighbor, which will be presented to the local 
authority, and if found in order, the name of the party will be erased 
from the register, while the licence will have to be surrendered for can- 
cellation. Eeturns of all such proceedings will then be made quarterly 
to the higher authorities. But if in spite of the liberal period of years 
allowed under this system there should be individuals who fail to become 
total abstainers within the allotted time, they must be regarded as wilful 
victims to self-abuse, and nothing remains but to expose them to punish- 
ment for not abstaining. In the future, therefore, if any holder of a 
class (b) licence exceeds the time limit without giving up the habit and 
surrendering his licence for cancellation, he shall, if an official, resign 
his office ; if a graduate or licentiate, he shall be deprived of his rank and 
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diploma; and if he be of the ordinary people, his name will be recorded 
by the local authority as an opium sot. A special list of such names will 
be kept, and a return thereof be made to the higher authorities. Besides 
this, such names, with the person's age, will be affixed in a public place 
for general observation, and also be exhibited in the town or village 
where such person lives, that all may know his condition. Such persons 
will, further, not be allowed to take part in any annual or periodical 
meetings which may be convened for any purpose by the local notables, 
or in any respectable concern of life, so that it may be clearly shown 'that 
they are outcasts of society. 

Article 4. — To prohibit opium houses, in order to purify the abodes 
of pollution. 

Before the time limit is reached upon which the prohibition becomes 
absolute it would naturally be hard to suddenly prohibit the exit-fence 
of shops for the sale of opium. But there is a class of opium dens which 
offer a continual temptation to youths and the unemployed to frequent. 
These places are in every respect noxious, and should be prohibited by 
the local authorities, one after the other; a term of six months being 
fixed for the complete cessation of this calling, and the substitution of 
another trade. If the time limit is exceeded they should be compulsorily 
closed. 

Eating-houses and restaurants must also not be allowed to furnish 
opium for the use of guests, nor must guests be permitted to bring smok- 
ing appliances with them, under penalty of a heavy fine. Shops for the 
sale of pipe-stems or bowls, opium-lamps, or other smoking appliances, 
must also be given one year's time by the local authorities within which 
to close business, under penalty of a heavy fine. In any place wheie an 
excise is levied per lamp in opium-dens, such levy must be discontinued 
within one month. 

Article 5. — To closely inspect opium-shops in order to facilitate pre- 
ventive measures. 

Although it is not possible to forbid at once the existence of opium- 
shops, steps must still be taken to compel their gradual disappearance, 
and under no circumstances can any new shops be allowed to open. All 
shops in any city, town, or village which sell the raw drug or prepared 
opium must be severally inspected by the local authorities, who will 
draw up a list of them in the form of a register, and issue to each .1 
licence which will constitute their permit to carry on this trade. Once 
the inspection has been made, no additions to the number of shops will 
be allowed. 

Whenever persons come to such shops to buy opium, raw or prepared, 
the shopkeeper must examine the customer's licence before he serves 
him, and without so doing must not sell any of the drug. 

At the end of the year these shops must make a bona fide statement 
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in writing to the local authority of the amount of opium, raw and pre- 
pared, which they have sold. The local authority will register these 
returns, and reckon up the total amount sold in his district by all the 
shops together, so as to show the amount of decrease in each year and 
for the purposes of comparison, provided always that within the period 
of ten years the sale shall be entirely stopped. If the time limit be 
infringed, the shops will be compulsorily closed and the stock in hand be 
confiscated, besides the imposition of a fine of at least double its value. 

Shops which from time to time drop out of the business must surrender 
their licences for cancellation. The licence must not be kept, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. 

Article 6. — To manufacture remedies for the cure of the opium habit 
under official control. 

There are many good remedies for curing the opium habit, and the 
high provincial authorities should appoint efficient and experienced 
medical officers to make a careful study of these, with a view to the 
selection of a number of prescriptions (suitable to the natural conditions 
of each particular locality) and the manufacture therefrom of pills 
or medicines, provided that such pills or medicines shall not contain 
opium-ash or morphia. 

Such remedial medicines should then be bought by the local authorities, 
who will distribute them among the local charitable institutions or 
medicine-shops for sale at the original price, while poor persons will be 
allowed to obtain them free of charge. 

The gentry and tradesmen will also be allowed to manufacture such 
remedies according to prescription for free distribution with a view to 
spreading this benefit more widely ; and any person who can be shown to 
have promoted such distribution by his personal exertions or exhortation, 
and to have succeeded in breaking others of the opium habit thereby, 
shall be awarded honorary recognition by the local authorities. 

Article 7. — To allow the establishment of anti-opium societies in order 
to promote this good movement. 

There have recently been several instances of public-spirited individuals 
who have combined with others of their own class in founding anti-opium 
societies, and in mutually assisting in exhorting the abandonment of the 
habit. Such enterprises deserve the highest praise; and the high pro- 
vincial authorities should direct the local officials to take the lead among 
the respectable men of standing in each place and develop the establish- 
ment of such societies, so that with each addition to the number there 
will be an additional centre of activity. But such societies must only be 
allowed to concern themselves with the single question of giving up 
opium, and must not discuss current politics or questions of local govern- 
ment, or other subjects not related to the abandonment of the opium 
habit. 
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Article 8. — To charge the local authorities with the duty of leading 
the movement among the local gentry and heads of 
guilds, in order that it may prove really operative. 

The present measure depends entirely on the local authorities taking 
the lead among the gentry and heads of guilds in giving proper effect to 
its provisions. Success can only be attained by a loyal and conscientious 
effort in this direction. The high provincial authorities must therefore 
carefully examine each year into the reports of their inferiors, and study 
the returns of the number of consumers originally recorded and the num- 
ber of abstainers, besides seeing whether due activity has been shown in the 
supply of anti-opium medicines, and in promoting the formation of anti- 
opium societies. By comparing these various records, they will be in a 
position to apportion praise and blame as due. They should also draw 
up an annual report for transmission to the Council for State Affairs, 
and to serve as a basis for examining the operation of this measure. 

As regards the city of Peking, the officers in charge of all police 
stations, the captain-general of the Peking gendarmerie, and the governor 
of Peking (Shuntien-fu) will be responsible for the due execution of 
these provisions. 

If, before the expiry of the term of ten years, it can be shown that 
there are already no opium smokers in any particular jurisdiction, the 
local authority shall be recommended for promotion. 

In carrying out the survey of opium-bearing land, the inspection of 
opium dens and opium shops, and the issue of certificates and licences, 
as well as in the registration of smokers, the strictest injunctions must 
be imposed on the official assistants, clerks, and servants, that no ex- 
actions whatever will be permitted, under penalty for infraction of this 
rule, and upon information duly laid of the punishments prescribed for 
extortion. 

Article 9. — To strictly forbid the smoking of opium by officials, in 
order that an example may be set for others to follow. 

The complete prohibition in ten years of the use of opium applies to 
the general population. But the officials must set an example to the 
people. If they have such a vice, how can it be expected that they shall 
lead the people straight? 

Now, it is desired to make this measure effective, and, with this end in 
view, it is absolutely necessary to start with the officials, and make the 
time limit for them more severe and the penalties for non-compliance 
more heavy, so that, as grass bends to the wind, the people may comply 
with their example. 

Prom henceforth, all metropolitan or provincial civil or military 
officials of high or low grade who are over 60 years of age, and who are 
so strongly addicted to the opium habit that they can not .break it off, 
will be put out of consideration, as if they were of the common people, 
and treated leniently. 
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All princes, dukes, and other hereditary nobles, presidents and minis- 
ters of boards and metropolitan yamens, Tartar generals, governors- 
general and governors, military lieutenant-governors, deputy lieutenant- 
governers, provincial commanders-in-chief and brigade generals holding 
substantive appointments are the recipients of the Imperial favor to no 
small degree, and of exalted rank and standing. No deception or pre- 
tence on their part must be permitted in this matter. Any of these who 
have been in the habit of smoking shall be permitted to memorialize the 
Throne direct, praying for a limit of time to be fixed for them within 
which to give it up. During such period they will for the time being 
not be removed from office, but a substitute will be appointed to act for 
them. When they can show that they have given up the habit the) will 
be allowed to resume office, but it must be clearly understood that no 
excuse of illness will be entertained as necessitating the further use of 
the drug beyond the appointed time. All other metropolitan and pro- 
vincial officials, civil or military, substantive or expectant, of high or low 
grade, who are addicted to opium, shall be placed under the supervision 
of a delegate appointed by their superiors, and be directed to present a 
true statement of the facts of their case; and, without consideration as 
to whether their craving for opium is heavy or slight, they will be given 
six months within which to give up the habit altogether. At the expiry 
of this period they must apply for an officer to be appointed to examine 
them again, and enter into a bond, which will be filed. If they become 
seriously ill and fail to break off the habit within the stipulated time, 
they may represent the facts to their superiors, in which case any heredi- 
tary title they may possess will be transferred according to the proper 
rules of succession to another to hold, and, if they are officials, they will 
be retired with whatever rank they may be holding. If it be discovered 
that they are holding back the facts and infringing this rule by means 
of deception, they must be impeached and degraded, as a warning against 
any such trifling and deceit. 

If the superior authorities are lax in examining, they shall be reported 
to the Throne for the determination of a penalty. 

Further, all teachers and scholars in any schools or colleges, and officers 
and warrant officers of the army or navy, who are addicted to opium shall 
be dismissed within three months. 

Article 10. — To enter into negotiations for the prohibition of the 
import of foreign opium in order to close the sources 
of supply. 

The prohibition of the growth of opium and of its consumption is a 
measure of internal policy which we are justified in taking without 
further circumspection. But the question of foreign opium, which is 
imported from other countries, impinges on our foreign relations, and the 
Imperial commands should therefore be sought to direct the board of 
foreign affairs to make a satisfactory arrangement with the British 
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minister with a view to effecting an annual decrease within the next 
few years of the import of foreign opium parri passa with the decrease 
of native opium, so that both may be absolutely prohibited by the expiry 
of the time limit of ten years. 

Besides Indian opium, the drug is also imported from Persia, Annam, 
and the Dutch Indies in no small quantities. In the case of treaty 
powers negotiations should similarly be entered into with their repre- 
sentatives in Peking to effect the prohibition of such import; while with 
non-treaty powers we can exercise our own prerogative in strictly for- 
bidding the import. 

All Tartar generals, military lieutenant-governors, governors-general, 
and governors should also direct their subordinate authorities and com- 
missioners of customs to take preventive measures along the trade routes 
and frontiers to stop smuggling. 

As regards morphia and the instruments used for its injection into the 
skin, the effects of which are even more injurious than those of opium 
itself, proper effect should be given to the stipulations laid down in 
article XI of the British Commercial Treaty, and article XVI of the 
American Commercial Treaty, and instructions be issued to all custom- 
houses to disallow the import of any morphia and instruments into China 
which are not for medical use ; while a strict prohibition must be enforced 
against any shops in China, whether native or foreign, manufacturing 
morphia or instruments for its injection. 

Article 11. All Tartar generals, governors-general, and governors 
of provinces should direct the civil and military authorities in their 
jurisdiction to issue proclamations - promulgating these rules for general 
observance. 

In January of 1907, another forward step was taken when the 
Chinese government made certain proposals to Sir John Jordan, the 
British Minister at Peking, for the gradual abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic. After much discussion, the " Ten Year Agreement," 
as outlined in the Supplement, 2 * was accepted by both govern- 
ments on January 27, 1908, and went into effect on the first day of 
the same month. This " Ten Year Agreement " forms the present 
basis of the Indo-Chinese opium trade. By it Great Britain agreed 
to reduce the total exportation of opium from India (67,000 chests 
per annum) by one-tenth of the then average Chinese importa- 
tion of the drug (51,000 chests). The Chinese at first contended 
for a reduction by one-tenth per annum of the direct export of 
Indian opium to China. Had this been accepted, the Chinese im- 

2*3:264 (July, 1909). 
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portation of Indian opium would have fallen off by fifty-one 
hundred chests a year. The British proposition that the total 
export from India should be reduced by one-tenth of the actual 
export to China leaves sixteen thousand chests wandering about 
in the Far East and ready to pour into the country where the demand 
is greatest. This places the Chinese government at a disadvantage, 
for in the suppression of poppy cultivation in China, and the conse- 
quent scarcity of opium, the demand for and the price of Indian 
opium has risen, and without doubt part of the loose sixteen thousand 
chests will find their way to China, and so tend to defeat the object 
of Chinese statesmen. 

On February 7, 1907, a Second Imperial Decree was published 
by the Chinese government as a reminder to all officials that it is in 
earnest in its anti-opium crusade. 

Imperial Decree 

A memorial has been received from the board of the interior devising 
general arrangements for the prohibition of opium; and whereas opium 
is injurious to the public health, we have already issued an edict com- 
manding every province to fix a limit of time for its strict prohibition. 
The board having now recommended in their memorial the extension of 
branch Anti-Opium Societies, and that the opium dens throughout the 
provinces should be uniformly closed and prohibited as laid down in the 
new regulations, it is hereby commanded that all Tartar generals, vice- 
roys, and governors shall take part with their subordinates in con- 
scientiously carrying out these steps. But strict as must be the prohibi- 
tion against smoking, it is even more necessary to forbid the cultivation 
of the poppy, in order to sweep away the source of evil. The responsi- 
bility is, therefore, placed upon all Tartar generals, viceroys, and gover- 
nors to see to it that cultivation is diminished annually, as prescribed by 
the regulations submitted to us, and that within the maximum term of 
ten years the supply of foreign and native opium is completely cut off 
There must be no laxity or disregard for this beneficial measure, which 
the Throne so ardently desires. 

The war against opium moved apace. On April 17, 1907, as the 
result of a suggestion of Sir John Jordan to Sir Edward Grey, a 
movement was set on foot to compel the British Municipal Councils 
in China to close the opium dens in the British Concessions and 
Settlements. 25 So great an impetus had the new movement con- 

25 China No. 1, (1908), p. 11. 
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tracted that by August 9, 1907, Sir John Jordan again suggested 
to his government that both the export and import trade in prepared 
or smoking opium between Hongkong and the Chinese mainland be 
prohibited, and that both governments should take measures to pre- 
vent smuggling into their respective territories. 26 This was after- 
wards agreed upon between the two governments. June 26, of the 
same year, saw another Imperial Edict directed against opium: 

Imperial Edict. 

Opium is in the highest degree detrimental to the people. In an edict 
of last year prohibiting the use of it, the council of government were 
commanded to frame regulations and to direct all yamens throughout 
the country to put a stop to it. 

In the third month of this year (13th April-llth May) a further 
edict was issued, commanding that general instructions be given to act 
in strict accordance with the regulations which had been submitted to the 
Throne, alike in respect of the cultivation, sale, and consumption of 
opium. 

The welfare of the people is a matter of great concern to the court, 
and this is a matter which must positively be put through. The governor 
of Peking and the Tartar generals, viceroys, and governors of the 
provinces are commanded to issue strict instructions to their subordinates 
to put the prohibition into actual effect, to make it a matter of familiar 
knowledge in men's houses, to get completely rid of the evil. The mari- 
time customs should keep a strict watch on the foreign opium which is 
imported, and the places in the interior which cultivate native opium 
must annually decrease the amount cultivated, in accordance with the 
dates sanctioned. It is further commanded that the relative merits of 
officials in this respect must be recognized. If the instructions are 
zealously carried out by an official in his own jurisdiction, it is permitted 
to memorialize the Throne, asking for some encouragement to be shown 
him. If an official merely keeps up appearances and, while outwardly 
obeying, secretly disregards these commands, he is to be denounced by 
name for punishment. 

It is also commanded that an annual return of the land under opium 
cultivation be made, by way of verification and to meet the desire of the 
court to relieve the people of this evil. 

On November 27, 1907, Sir John Jordan was able to send a most 

important memorandum to his government, showing that the edicts 

against the cultivation of the poppy and the use of opium by the 

Chinese had been most effective in many of the provinces. 27 On May 

2«/6id, p. 19. 
"Ibid, p. 31. 
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19th Mr. Morrison, the Times correspondent, was able to write from 
Peking : 

The first six months following the issue of the Anti-Opium Begula- 
tions expired on Friday, when the last of the opium dens in Peking was 
closed. All the restaurants and houses of bad character where formerly 
the use of opium was universal some time ago, ceased to permit smoking 
on the premises. Tang Shao-yi, the moving spirit in the campaign at 
Peking, assured a foreigner that the anti-opium sentiment was constantly 
gaining force. He was satisfied with the effect of the new regulations, 
especially in this province where the public use of opium had almost 
disappeared, and in his own province of Canton — with one or two 
exceptions he knew of no new office given to a known opium smoker — 
it is added the movement is certainly popular, and is supported by the 
entire native press, while a hopeful sign is, that the use of opium is fast 
becoming unfashionable. 

In a later survey of some of the Chinese provinces, especially 
Yunnan, Mr. Morrison was able to speak in high terms of the 
energy of the viceroys in stamping out poppy cultivation. During 
1907, measures had been taken to close out the opium dens in the 
Japanese Concessions. In the Russian Concessions at Hankow and 
Tientsin opium smoking had been prohibited by order of the munici- 
pal council, and in the leased railway territory the administration 
came to an agreement with the Chinese to enforce the opium regu- 
lations in the near future. The French closed all of their dens in 
the French Concessions at Tientsin, and in the French Settlement 
at Shanghai steps were taken to close part of the dens there. Great 
Britain had closed all opium establishments in her Concessions in 
China, and part of those in her Settlement at Shanghai. Italy 
had closed out all the opium dens in her Concessions of Tientsin 
by January, 1907; Austria also, in her Concession of Tientsin by 
the 8th of August of the same year. China having no treaty re- 
lations with Persia and Turkey, was able, early in 1908, of her 
own free will, to regulate the opium trade with these two coun- 
tries on the basis of the " Ten Year Agreement " with Great 
Britain. On April 17, 1908, an Imperial Decree was issued ap- 
pointing Imperial Commissioners for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition of opium. Under this Decree Prince Kung, the Assistant 
Grand Secretary Lu Ch'uan-lin, and the Associate Directors of 
the Senate, Ching-hsing and Ting Chen-to, were named the Im- 
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perial Commissioners for the enforcement of the prohibition of 
opium. They were to engage skillful physicians, Chinese and 
foreign, and forthwith establish a special Investigation Office for 
the eradication of the opium habit. All officials in public office 
known to be addicted to opium smoking are to be reported to the 
president and vice president of the board concerned, for punishment. 
If minor officials are found addicted to opium, their superior officers 
must be reported to the board for punishment. The Commissioners 
must put aside all personal feelings and perform their duty cease- 
lessly and fearlessly. Should the prohibition of opium still fail to 
show satisfactory results, the Commissioners will be held to account. 
Thirty thousand taels were provided out of the revenue from the 
taxes on opium for expenses connected with establishing the office, 
and sixty thousand taels for annual expenditure. 

March 22, 1909, saw the issue of an Imperial Decree, especially 
thanking foreign philanthropists and governments for aid in the 
battle against opium. 

On the 23rd of May, 1908, the following Imperial Eescript was 
issued. It provides supervisory regulations for the prohibition of 
opium : 

PKOHIBITION OP OPIUM: SUPERVISORY REGULATIONS 

Section 1. — Diminution of cultivation 

Article 1. Eeturns of the amount of land under opium cultivation, 
the names of the owners, and the amount of opium produced shall be 
made by all local officials within six months to the high provincial au- 
thorities, who shall forward collective reports to the board of finance and 
board of the interior. 

Article 2. The ten years' period within which opium is to be 
abolished shall be reckoned from Kuang Hsu (1906-7), and the cultiva- 
tion of opium is to be diminished in accordance with the regulations 
laid down by the grand council. No opium must ever be grown on land 
not hitherto under opium cultivation, and in the case of land already 
under opium cultivation the amount must be annually decreased by one- 
eighth, taking as a basis the figure given in the returns for Kuang Hsu 
34 (1908-9). The cultivation of opium will thus cease entirely in 
Kuang Hsii 41 (1915-6). Eeturns shall also be made from time to time 
as to what crops are being grown on the land withdrawn from opium 
cultivation. 

Article 3. Permits, sealed by the provincial authorities, shall be 
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issued by the local officials to opium growers, the permits being altered 
annually. Any person growing opium without a permit shall be liable 
to punishment. A fee of 15 cash per mou shall be levied on each permit, 
but no further charge whatever may be made. 

Section 2. — Public Hongs 

Article 4. Since the inauguration of a consolidated tax on native 
opium, the provinces of Anhui, Honan, and Shansi have already estab- 
lished a system of public hongs for the sale of native opium appointed 
by the Branch Consolidated Tax Office and the local official. These 
public hongs are responsible for the payment of the tax on native opium, 
and the grower must sell and the dealer purchase opium through them. 
The warehouseman must also report all purchases and sales of opium 
to the public hong, which sees that the taxes are paid. This system will 
now be extended to the other provinces, and these public hongs shall 
keep a daily record of all sales of opium, giving the names of the pur- 
chasers, and shall report to the Branch Consolidated Tax Office. A 
general report, setting forth the reductions effected by each public hong, 
shall be furnished annually to the board of the interior by the directors- 
general of native opium taxation. In the case of Szechuan, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Turkestan, and Manchuria, where there is no consolidated 
tax on native opium, the provincial authorities shall take action on the 
same lines. 

Native opium warehousemen must hold permits from the Local Con- 
solidated Tax Bureau and local official. Without such permits they will 
not be allowed to purchase opium either through the public hong or from 
the grower. 

Section 3. — Opium Shops 

Article 5. Beturns shall be furnished within six months by the 
local officials, through the provincial authorities, to the board of the 
interior of the number, situation, capital, &c, of opium shops in their 
jurisdiction. No new opium shops must be opened. 

Article 6. Opium shops must have permits issued by the provincial 
authorities and changed annually. Pees of from 2 to 6 dollars will be 
charged for these permits, according to the capital of the shop. 

Article 7. Monthly returns shall be furnished by every opium shop 
of the amount of opium sold. No opium must be sold except to persons 
provided with permits. A general annual report shall be furnished by 
the provincial authorities to the Board of Interior. 

Article 8. All opium shops should endeavor to establish some other 
line of business apart from the trade in opium, for this trade must cease 
entirely within the fixed time limit. 

Section 4. — Opium Divans 

Article 9. Under the instructions issued by the government council 
in Kuang Hsu 32 (1906-7) all opium dens were to be abolished within 
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six months. Should there still remain any opium divans, or tea-houses, 
wine-shops, &c, providing facilities for opium smoking, they must be 
closed at once under pain of severe punishment. 

Section 5. — Utensils for Opium Smoking 

Article 10. Instructions have already been issued in Kuang Hsu 32 
(1906-7) for the closure of all shops selling utensils for opium smoking. 
The local officials must now investigate whether any shops for the manu- 
facture or sale of such articles still exist, and, if any are discovered, they 
must be closed and the proprietors fined. 

Section 6. — Opium Smoking 

Article 11. The authorities of each province shall fix a time within 
which returns shall be furnished by each local official of the name, resi- 
dence, and age of every opium smoker within his jurisdiction. An 
annual report embodying these returns shall be made by the provincial 
authorities to the board of the interior. 

Article 12. Opium smokers must obtain a permit from the local offi- 
cials, stamped by the provincial authorities, and renewable annually. 
Only those holding such permits may purchase opium. The amount of 
opium required for daily consumption shall be entered on the permit, 
and not more than that amount can be purchased. 

Section 7. — Cure of the Opium Habit 

Article 13. Offices shall be established by local officials for the pur- 
pose of issuing to medicine shops and philanthropic institutions anti- 
opium medicines recommended by the board of the interior. These 
medicines shall be sold at cost price or given free to poor persons. Pro- 
vincial authorities should send to the board, for investigation, samples of 
any good anti-opium remedies discovered by persons in their jurisdiction. 

Article 14. Local officials should encourage the foundation of soci- 
eties for the cure of the opium habit, the publication of anti-opium lit- 
erature, &c, but such societies must not be allowed to concern themselves 
with anything apart from the abolition of opium. 

Article 15. Local officials shall investigate whether any of the medi- 
cines sold by drug shops or other establishments in their jurisdiction are 
compounded with morphia, and shall take steps to prevent the illicit sale 
of that drug. 

Section 8. — Rewards and Punishments 

Article 16. A local official who has furnished by the proper date all 
the returns called for under these Eegulations may be recommended for 
favourable notice to the board by the high authorities of his province. 

Article 17. A local official who has enforced within the fixed limit 
of time all the prohibitions specified in these regulations may be recom- 
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mended for favourable notice to the board by the provincial authorities. 

Article 18. If a local official succeeds within the space of one year, 
and without inflicting undue hardship on the people in his jurisdiction, 
in reducing the amount of land under opium cultivation, the number of 
opium shops, and the number of smokers by more than three-tenths, the 
viceroy or governor may present a memorial recommending that he should 
be granted some special mark of approbation by the board. 

Article 19. A local official who fails to furnish the proper returns 
by the proper date or who makes false returns shall be reported to the 
board for punishment. 

Article 20. A local official who fails to enforce within the fixed 
limit of time the various prohibitions specified in the regulations shall be 
reported to the board for punishment. A false return under this article 
will involve still more severe punishment. The superior officials will 
also, if they were aware of the circumstances, be liable to the same 
punishment. 

Article 21. A local official who fails to effect within his jurisdic- 
tion in a year a decrease of at least one-eighth in the amount of land 
under opium, the number of opium shops, and the number of smokers 
shall be reported to the board for punishment. 

Article 22. The present regulations shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with those laid down by the government council. Details shall be 
arranged by the provincial authorities in accordance with local conditions. 

Article 23. The amount of fees collected under these regulations 
must be reported periodically to the board, and will go to meet the 
expenditures connected with the prohibition of opium. No other charges 
beyond the fees fixed by these regulations may be levied, and should it 
afterwards appear advisable to increase the amount of these fees a joint 
memorial on the subject will be submitted by the board of revenue and 
the board of the interior. 

REGULATION OF IMPORT OF PERSIAN AND TURKISH OPIUM 

It has been mentioned that China having no treaty relations with 
Persia and Turkey, was able to impose her will as to the importation 
of opium from these countries. In regulating the Persian and 
Turkish opium trade, she followed the lines of the Anglo-Chinese 
Ten Year Agreement. The Regulation is as follows: 

From the 1st of January, 1909, any merchant wishing to import 
into any open port of China any Persian or Turkish opium must 
apply to the commissioner of customs at Kowloon for a special per- 
mit — one for each chest of opium. This permit shall state that 
The opium may he shipped to any open port in China, and that, on 
its arrival, duty and UJcin will be paid in accordance with the regu- 
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lations. Any Persian or Turkish opium shipped to China for 
which this special permit can not be produced shall be confiscated. 

Taking 1,125 piculs as the mean annual import of Persian and 
Turkish opium, this quantity shall be reduced every year by one- 
ninth, i. e., 125 piculs. Thus in 1909 special permits will only be 
issued for 1,000 piculs, and by making a similar reduction annually 
the import will entirely cease in nine years. 

After 1916 no more special permits will be issued, and the import 
into China of Persian and Turkish opium, as well as that of Indian 
opium, will be completely suspended. 

The special permits will only be issued to merchants who have 
hitherto, to the knowledge of the Imperial Maritime Customs, been 
engaged in the trade in Turkish and Persian opium. In fixing the 
number of special permits to be issued annually to each merchant, 
the total import during the two years 1906— 1, and the quantities 
imported by each merchant during those years, will be taken as a 
basis, the number of permits being annually decreased. 

It may well be asked at this point: what has been the effect of 
the edicts and regulations issued by the Chinese government ? The 
movement against opium in China operates over so vast a territory 
and affects so large a population that it would take up too much 
space to detail the whole extent of the reformatory movement. It 
is always difficult to reform a people by legislative enactment. 
Moreover, apart from this difficulty, the fiscal side of the opium 
question is a very important factor to China. The Chinese central 
and provincial governments have been in receipt of over seven 
million of pounds sterling 28 from a tax on the internal production 
of opium, and duty and likin on that imported from India. This 
must be replaced, and the matter is now being considered by the 
Board of Eevenue. It is to the credit of the morals of the Chinese 
authorities that they are pushing the • crusade against opium even 
though in their wisdom they have not yet found a means to replace 
the disappearing opium revenue. Beyond a doubt, in the near 
future the question of replacing the opium revenue will be put on a 
satisfactory basis. 

28 Mr. Leech's estimate, "Opium Question in China," China, No. 1, 1908. The 
estimate is probably too high. 
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A few instances will illustrate the vigorous manner in which the 
provincial and municipal authorities are attempting to carry out the 
spirit of the edicts and regulations. 

Foochow, with a population of 650,000, was one of the first great cities 
to be dealt with. The date fixed was the 12th May, 1907. Several days 
before, a thousand threatened traders, conscious that their craft was in 
danger, met in one of the temples, drafted a remonstrance, and sub- 
scribed a large sum of money therewith to defend their interests. 

They met in vain. The" man who presented the petition was locked 
up. The resistance collapsed, and on the 12th three thousand shops in 
Foochow city and suburbs ceased to traffic in opium. One man who held 
on, trusting to his influence with officialdom, was summarily lodged in 
jail, and his property confiscated. Two or three others were marched 
through the streets in chains. So far as is known there did not, a week 
after, exist a single opium den in the city. Strong vigilance committees 
helped the officials. The day of closing was a day of general rejoicing. 
Flags floated everywhere, and processions of students paraded the streets 
with banners ; " unbounded joy " was shown over the victory won. 
Months after, it is said, " Bands of students frequently go about the 
streets in order to see that the Edict is complied with. Several hundreds 
of citizens have been fined,, or otherwise dealt with. There are three 
opium refuges in the city, and four others on the island of Nantai. 
These are financed by the gentry. There are in addition many private 
refuges." 29 

The correspondent of the Morning Post observed June 28, 1906 : 

The closing of the opium shops in the native city (Shanghai) is 
apparently effective. The extraordinary precautions taken by the native 
authorities prevented the expected trouble. Two Chinese cruisers were 
anchored in front of the Chinese Bund, to protect the opium hulks, while 
parties of soldiers and native volunteers and police patrolled the streets 
and visited the shops. 

Officials who have disobeyed the edicts have not escaped, for on 
October 10, 1907, an Imperial edict appeared ordering Tsai Kung, 
Prince of Chuang, First Order ; Lu Pao-chuang and Chen Min-Kan, 
president and vice-president respectively of the Censorate, Kwei 
Pin, Prince of Jui, First Order, to resign their offices because they 
had not broken off the opium habit. As a result of these enforced 
resignations, large numbers of the various ministries and the metro- 
politan departments were awakened. Sick leave was granted to 

29Rowntree: "The Imperial Drug Trade," p. 297. 
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opium smoking officials at the rate of three or four per day. The 
places of those taking sick leave was kept open for three months, and 
if at the end of that time they had not effectively broken off the 
habit, their positions passed to others. The late Empress Dowager 
gave the inmates of the palaces three months to get rid of the opium 
habit. Those who did not do so were punished with one hundred 
blows and expelled the palaces. Dr. Morrison, of The Times, stated 
on the 19th of May, 1907, that in the capital province of Chihli, 

The results of the anti-opium movement are wholly satisfactory. In 
Canton province and in Kwang-si also they are satisfactory, and to a less 
degree in Szechuan, Che-kiang, Nganwbei and Shansi. Unsatisfactory 
are Shantung and Shanghai; but in Nanking, while parctical effects as 
regards the general public are -not apparent, effective measures have en- 
forced the suppression of the habit among the military and student 
classes. Especially unsatisfactory are the Yangtsze provinces under 
Chang Chih-tung, who formally wrote against opium. Hsu Shih-chang, 
the new "Viceroy of Manchuria, Tsen Chun-hsuan, the new president of 
the Ministry of Communications, and Duke Tsai-tse, the new president 
of the Ministry of Finance, are all strongly against opium, as are the 
new viceroys of Yiin-nan and Sze-chuan, two of the greatest opium 
growing provinces. 

Correspondents of the European and American papers have, for 
the past two years, been telling of bonfires made of opium pipes and 
the disgrace of officials who have not got rid of the opium habit, and 
of the closing up of the opium dens in all the large centers of popu- 
lation. Mr. Leech, Councillor of the British Legation at Peking, 
reported on June 24, 1908, that there was some apathy amongst the 
provincial authorities. He cites two principal reasons for this, i. e., 
the fact that so many. public officials are still addicted to the drug, 
and the question of provincial finance and the finding revenue to 
replace that at present derived from opium. But he observes that, 

On the whole, it may be said in regard to the anti-opium regulations 
that officials showing sufficient force of character to uphold them are 
almost sure of support from the people, prompted as the latter are by the 
force of public opinion, a force formerly unknown in China and of 
recent growth, but which is well upheld by the native press, and incipient 
moral education of the nation, and the awakening of a national con- 
science. The Times correspondent has aptly used the expression "bad 
form " in describing the view of the educated Chinese towards opium 
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smoking in public, and should this sentiment gain in moral force, there 
seems no reason why it should not develop into " losing face," that most 
powerful of all rules of conduct in China, corresponding either to " dis- 
honorable," or " ungentlemanlike," as the case may be. 30 

Mr. Leech then reviews the question of opium suppression in the 
various Chinese provinces. On the one side of the account we have 
such provinces as Shan-si, where the dens and shops may be said 
to be generally open and uninspected, and the poppy cultivation has 
been slightly reduced. In the province of Shen-si there is no lack 
of proclamations ; but the officials take no material steps to stop the 
use of the drug. In some districts poppy cultivation has be reduced 
by means of high taxation. On the other side, we have a province 
like Kan-su where the use of the drug is restricted by proclamation, 
and the restriction is enforced, causing heavy losses to merchants. 
In the south of Shantung province the cultivation of the poppy has 
been reduced five per cent, wheat being substituted. Kiang-su 
province continues to be amongst those foremost in combatting the 
evil; a stigma has been attached to opium smoking which it has not 
previously possessed. In Fuk-hien province the area of cultivation of 
the poppy has been reduced about one-fourth. In Hunan province 
a Wesleyan missionary who had recently travelled two thousand 
miles in the eastern part of the province, reported to Mr. Leech that 
he had found that in some places it was impossible to purchase 
opium, and the provincial treasurer, who was a warm supporter of 
the anti-opium movement, was prepared to guarantee that no poppy 
would be grown in the province in 1909. There is no doubt that 
a substantial decrease in poppy cultivation has taken place through- 
out China. To what extent it is impossible to state, for the Chinese 
government has no scientific system of record. Morse 31 has estimated 
that the total production in all China for 1905 was 376,000 piculs. 
For the year 1906, an estimate based on customs reports places it at 
584,800 piculs. 32 Mr. Leech 33 estimates that for 1907 the total pro- 
duction was 331,000 piculs. An estimate based on customs reports 

30 Opium Question in China. China No. 2 (1908). 

si The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, p. 350. 

32 Chinese Report, International Opium Commission. 

33 China No. 1, 1908. 
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gives the total production for 1908 at 367,250 piculs. The Chinese 
themselves accept the estimates for 1906 and 1908 as based on the 
customs report. Although these figures are estimates only, still they 
will have to be taken as the official estimate of the Chinese govern- 
ment. If so taken there appears to have been a reduction since 1906 
of 217,550 piculs in the internal production of opium. This re- 
duction, or a fair part of it, indicates that China is capable of acting 
up to the " Ten Year Agreement." 

As the time for the meeting of the Commission approached, Great 
Britain not only expressed sympathy for the Chinese government 
in its effort to suppress the misuse of opium, but carried out prac- 
tical measures to that end, and at the same time in regard to her 
problem in India and the Crown Colonies. In regard to India, it has 
already been pointed out that the British House of Commons passed 
a unanimous resolution condemning the Indo-Chinese opium trade 
(vide supra, Part 1), and Lord Morley's speech in support has been 
partially quoted. Since then Lord Morley has stated the position of 
the Indian government not only in regard to China, but to the .whole 
question of the Indian opium trade, and in a way not to be mis- 
understood. In August, 1907, Lord Morley authorized the following 
statement : 

The first concerning his insistence that China must fulfil her part of 
the agreement founded on her own proposals, 84 if England is to do the 
same. Mr. Morley explained that from his point of view such insistance 
was intended, not as a threat to China, but rather as a help to her to 
hold fast to her obligations, and to go forward with their fulfillment. 

The second point concerned the action of our (i. e., the British) gov- 
ernment in case China should fail to carry out her own proposals — was 
it to be understood that the present movement for the gradual extinction 
of the Indian opium export should, in that case, come to an end? Mr. 
Morley did not see that that was implied. There were two broad 
grounds for the present movement; one, the proposals of the Chinese 
government, the other the resolution of the House of Commons on the 
30th May, 1906. If the first should fail, the second did not necessarily 
cease to be a ground of action. 

The third point concerned a possible plea on the part of China that the 
process of reduction might go on more swiftly than her own first pro- 
posals contemplated. Would Mr. Morley be prepared to consider such 

a* The Ten Year Agreement, vide Supplement, 3:264 (July, 1909). 
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a plea if deliberately put before him by the Chinese authorities? In 
reply Mr. Morley said that he could only refer to his statement on the 
30th May 1906, that any deliberate proposals from the Chinese govern- 
ment on the subject of opium would meet with sympathetic considera- 
tion. 35 

It will be seen that the British government in contracting the 
Ten Year Agreement with China intended that it should be a help 
to her to hold fast to her obligations, for the Indian side of the opium 
question was, under certain circumstances, a question by itself, and 
would be treated quite apart from any action of the Chinese govern- 
ment on its own internal opium problem, and if China wished for 
further assistance from Great Britain, her proposals would be 
sympathetically considered. There can be no doubt that this is the 
confirmed view of the British government and of a large majority of 
the British nation. To substantiate the British position, the House 
of Commons took a step further on May 6, 1908, when the following 
resolution was proposed and adopted unanimously : 

That this House, having regard to its resolution unanimously adopted 
on May 30, 1906, that the Indo-Chinese opium trade is morally in- 
defensible, welcomes the action of His Majesty's government in diminish- 
ing the sale of opium for export, and thus responding to the action of the 
Chinese government in their arrangements for the suppression of the 
consumption of the drug in that Empire; and this House also urges the 
government to take steps to bring to a speedy close the legislation licens- 
ing the opium dens now prevailing in some of her Crown Colonies — 
more particularly Hongkong, the Strait Settlements and Ceylon. 

Colonel Seeley, the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
accepted the resolution on behalf of the government, and announced 
that the following telegram had already been sent to the governor of 
Hongkong : 

His Majesty's government has decided that steps must be taken to 
close opium dens in Hongkong, as they recognize that it is essential in 
dealing with the opium question in Hongkong that we must act up to 
the standard set by the Chinese government. 

That this was no mere party resolution is proved in that it passed 
unanimously and that it was strongly supported by the Right Honor- 

85 Rowntree : " The Imperial Drug Trade," p. 285. 
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able Alfred Littleton, Secretary of State for the Colonies in the late 
Conservative government. 

As completing the position of the British government the Chief 
of the Indian Administration may be quoted in regard to the opium 
traffic. Lord Minto said in speaking on the Indian Budget, March 
27, 1907, that, 

The Indian government is not entitled to doubt the good faith (if the 
Chinese government as to the objects of their proposals, (i. e. the " Ten 
Year Agreement ") . There is, no doubt, throughout the civilized world 
a feeling of disgust at the demoralizing effect of the opium habit in 
excess; it is a feeling which we can not but share. We can not with any 
self-respect refuse to assist China on the grounds of loss of revenue to 
India. 

The self-governing colonies have not lagged; for Canada pro- 
hibited the importation of opium except for medicinal purposes in 
July, 1908. The governor general of Australia, by virtue of the Com- 
monwealth Customs Act mentioned above (Part 1 ) , issued a declara- 
tion dated December 29, 1905, that from the 1st of January, 1906, 
the importation of opium, suitable for smoking, into Australia, will be 
prohibited absolutely, and that opium shall only be imported for 
medicinal uses and by persons licensed. Anticipating the House of 
Commons resolution of May 6, 1908, in regard to the use of opium 
in the Crown colonies, the government of Ceylon appointed a com- 
mittee on the 12th June, 1907, to inquire into and report upon 
opium. The committee reported on the 5th of December, 1907, con- 
demning the Ceylon opium trade, recommending that the importa- 
tion, distribution, and sale of opium be made a government monopoly, 
and that the use of the drug, except for medicinal purposes, should 
be entirely prohibited after a definite period. 36 On the 19th July, 
1907, the governor of the Strait Settlements appointed a commission 
of six members for the purpose of inquiring into the opium habit. 
On the 15th June, 1908, the commission reported. The report may 
be said to have been profoundly influenced by the Royal Commis- 
sion Report of 1895. Its conclusions were about the same. But it 
is expected that the British government will disregard it and order 

s« Correspondence on Consumption of Opium in Ceylon, White Book, 1908. 
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the closing of the opium business in the Straits and Federated Malay 
States. 37 At Hongkong discussion has waged furiously as to the 
right and the wrong of the opium habit, but the local government 
has gone as far as to prohibit by ordinance the exportation of smoking 
opium to China and to French Indo-China. Although, by special 
pleading and otherwise, the government is fighting hard for its opium 
revenue, the British Colonial Office has ordered the closing of the 
opium dens by March 1, 1910. This will mean a loss of revenue 
to the colony of about 700,000 gold dollars. But it is possible that 
the Imperial government will make some sacrifice to assist not only 
Hongkong, but the Straits and Ceylon and the other colonies whose 
finances will be affected by the loss of the opium revenue. Thus 
history repeats itself. For having recognized the immorality of the 
opium traffic and its consequences, the British people have begun a 
determined effort to sacrifice a large revenue to the end that a wide- 
spread evil may cease. The historic parallel is the old British 
slavery question. 

France has placed herself in line with the new movement. On 
the 22d of August, 1907, a commission was appointed to study 
measures to be progressively adopted for the gradual suppression of 
opium smoking in French Indo-China. As the result of the work 
of the commission, 38 no new opium dens are to be authorized. The 
price of the drug is to be increased and officials known to be opium 
smokers are excluded from promotion. The minister of the French 
Marine has issued a circular prohibiting opium smoking on board 
French men-of-war. On October 5, 1907, the governor general 
issued a circular forbidding in the most formal terms the use of 
opium to all European civil servants and agents of all services and 
of all ranks. Anyone infringing this prohibition is to be denounced 
at once and rigorous measures will be taken against him. Culprits are 
to be deprived of all " inscription en tableau," and of all promotion. 
All European officials who are such confirmed smokers that they 
can not abandon the habit at the end of three months, will 

37 Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States Opium Commission, Singa- 
pore, 1908. 
ss The Commission reported Feb. 7, 1908. 
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be immediately dismissed the service. Of great importance has 
been the prohibition of the sale of Yunnan opium in Cochin China 
and Cambodia. The result of all these measures has been a de- 
crease in the purchase and sales of opium by some 45 per cent. 
The very heavy tax which the French Indo-Chinese government 
has imposed on the sale of opium has restricted its use to the 
wealthier Chinese. The only notable exception to this is the coolie 
population, of the town of Cholon in Cochin-China, where one-half 
of the male adults smoke. The French government is hopeful that 
in the near future the entire traffic in, and the use of smoking opium 
will come to an end. 

In the United States public opinion was aroused as the result of 
the work of the American Opium Commission 39 during the summer 
of 1908. Investigation showed that the use of morphine was a 
widespread evil, and that the habit of smoking opium was no longer 
confined to the Chinese population. On the 9th of last February a 
statute was passed making it a penal offense to import opium into 
the United States except for medicinal purposes. This statute 
went into effect April 1, 1909. The prohibitory legislation of the 
Philippine Islands went into effect March 1, 1908. 

Japan can not be said to have made any step towards regulating 
her opium business in Formosa to final extinction, although it is her 
professed object to do so. On the 21st of September, 1908, the King 
of Siam declared that 

It was unquestionable that opium had an evil effect upon its consumers 
and casts degradation upon every country where the inhabitants are 
largely addicted to the habit of opium smoking. There is no reason to 
doubt that the most earnest desire of nearly every country in the world 
is to suppress this noxious habit. 

The King goes on to disctiss the financial difficulties confronting 
him in his desire to suppress the. use of opium. But he continues, 

Notwithstanding these great obstacles which we see standing in our 
way, it is, nevertheless, our bounden duty not to neglect our people and 
allow them to become more and more demoralized by indulgence in this 
noxious drug. 

39 Report on Opium, its Derivatives and Preparations, Feb., 1909. 
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Since that speech, the Siamese government has executed special 
measures in the administration of the opium monopoly, whereby the 
spread of the habit will become gradually lessened until it is entirely 
suppressed. Thus Siam has joined the new movement against opium 
which began with the more active entrance of the United States into 
Far Eastern affairs. 

This review of the movement against the misuse of opium in its 
later phases has made no mention of the efforts of the various Anti- 
Opium Societies to call the governments to action. It should be 
mentioned to their credit that when the new movement began, their 
interest in it was active, self-contained, and effective. Before deal- 
ing with the Commission itself, it is fair to plead that much of the 
anti-opium legislation that occurred prior to the meeting of the 
Commission should be placed to the credit of the Commission. 
From the date of the original letter calling for the Commission, the 
United States government made strenuous efforts both by study and 
legislation to appear at Shanghai with clean hands. The other 
governments taking part were beyond doubt animated by a like 
motive. 

THE OPIUM COMMISSION ITSELF 

When the Commissioners representing the various powers con- 
cerned met at Shanghai, it was found that they had to all practical 
purposes followed the programme as laid down by the United States 
government — that is, each delegation came prepared to lay before 
the Commission as a Whole a report on opium as it affected their 
national, dependent, and protected peoples. On the American Dele- 
gation naturally devolved the leadership in the Commission. Organ- 
ization was quickly completed, largely through the courtesy of the 
British and Chinese governments in instructing their delegations to 
support Bishop Brent for the presidency of the Commission. 40 

40 Upon taking the chair Bishop Brent said: "Fellow Members of the Inter- 
national Opium Commission: In electing me your Chairman you have conferred 
an extraordinary honor on the government which I represent. In behalf of the 
United States of America and also in behalf of my esteemed colleagues, I beg 
to think you for this distinction. * * * 

" The question that brings us together — the opium question — is an extremely 
difficult one and I think the very first thing that all of us should do is to 
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The American Delegation approached its work with some diffi- 
dence, for, although it had developed that the American people were 
more largely interested in the opium problem than was at first 
thought, still the revenue at stake was a small matter compared to 
that of Great Britain, France, The Netherlands, Siam, and other 
countries represented. However, the American Delegation were ani- 
mated by a few fundamental principles. It was assumed that the 

frankly recognize the fact and openly admit it. It is a great problem and we 
can hope to reach a successful solution of it only by facing facts and facing 
them squarely. We must have courage, and it seems to me that two principal 
features of courage are sincerity and thoroughness. All great problems go 
through two distinct stages. The first stage is what might be termed the 
emotional stage; it is based largely upon sentiment and ideals that are conceived 
in the inner self, sometimes more independent of facts than is warranted. In 
the problem before us, for a long period we have been passing through this pre- 
liminary stage — what I have termed the emotional stage. The emotional stage 
finds expression in agitation. We have had agitation. Now I believe we are 
at least midway in the second stage, when men deal with ascertained fact, and 
on the basis of ascertained fact reach certain conclusions of a practical character 
that will enable those upon whom the responsibility rest to arrive at some 
final conclusion. 

" The first steps towards this International Commission were taken some time 
since by the government which I have the honour of representing. The negotia- 
tions for the establishment of the Commission have covered a considerable period 
of time. At first it seemed wise to restrict the nations that would take part 
in this investigation, or Commission of Inquiry, to those which through territorial 
possessions, agriculture, or commerce, were actively interested in the opium ques- 
tion in the Far East. Since that time the scope has been considerably widened. 
Countries that have not the problem in its more acute form, as in the case of my 
own country and that of other countries similarly situated, were by mutual eon- 
sent included by the powers already interested, so that now I think we may 
say we are in a very real sense an International Commission. Almost at the 
last moment — indeed at the very last moment — two countries without a serious 
opium problem of their own were included by their expressed desire, and by the 
ready acquiescence of all other countries that up to date had notified their 
willingness to take part in the inquiry. Last summer it was decided by the 
American Commission — and notification was sent to all other governments con- 
cerned — to study every phase of the opium question in their own territory, in- 
cluding the homeland. So that, presumably, in this International Commission, 
as we are desirous to ascertain all facts that will enable us to come to some 
satisfactory conclusion, we shall agree in the desire to receive such information 
as is presented regarding the various aspects of the question in all the countries 
represented on the Commission. 

" It devolves upon me to pronounce with emphasis that this is a Commission, 
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mere existence of the Commission was tantamount to acknowledging 
that the traffic in opium and its misuse was immoral, therefore the 
American Delegation determined to use the term moral as seldom as 
possible in any discussion. Then, again, it was decided that the 
opium problem should be regarded as a problem of to-day, and that 
no historical references should be needlessly made. It was agreed 
that the last century phase of the question was of interest to the 
historian, but that discussion of it would lead to no practical results 

and as those who are informed — as all of you must be in matters that pertain 
to international affairs of this kind — a Commission is not a Conference. The 
idea of a Conference was suggested, but it seemed wise to choose this particular 
form of action rather than a Conference, because, for the present at any rate, we 
are not sufficiently well informed, and not sufficiently unanimous in our attitude, 
to have a conference with any great hope of immediate success. Further, this 
Commission is a temporary Commission as distinguished from some of the perma- 
nent Commissions already in existence, and if we were to look for the source 
of our origin, I think we would find it in the articles of the First Hague Con- 
ference, which provides for such International Commissions of Inquiry where 
points of difference on matters kindred to that which is before us arise between 
the powers. So that in all our deliberations and in all our committee work, we 
must bear in mind that we are to confine ourselves to facts that will enable us 
to reach, I trust, certain unanimous resolutions and, perhaps, some recommenda- 
tions of a practical, broad and wise character in connection with those resolu- 
tions. But, if I may be permitted to make a suggestion to this assembly, it 
seems to me that it would be extremely wise if we were to rule out of our 
deliberations what might be termed useless historical questions beneath which a 
great deal of controversy lies hidden, and which would only tend to fog the issue. 
The one way to reach a satisfactory solution of a grave problem is to simplify, 
as far as possible, the elements of that problem, and I believe that history bears 
me out when I say that no great question has ever been satisfactorily settled 
until men have come to a realization of the fact that purely side issues, and 
controversial matters which do not touch the main question, must be set aside and 
ignored. They may be of interest, but they are of no practical importance, and, 
indeed, are impediments in the actual working out of the main question. 

" I feel that I am speaking not merely for myself and my colleagues on the 
American Commission, but for this distinguished assembly, when I say that we 
are here to do such work as will bring the utmost credit to our respective coun- 
tries and the utmost benefit possible to mankind. We must study this question 
in its every aspect — moral, economical, and commercial, diplomatic also, if you 
w ill — and we must study it, as I have already said, with those two phases of 
courage which will bring us to a happy conclusion of our labors — with sin- 
cerity and thoroughness. 

" Nothing more remains for me to say, gentlemen, except to announce that this 
International Opium Commission is now organized and ready for business." 
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and might considerably fog the issue. The American Delegation 
concluded that the bane of all past reports on opium was the 
minority report or the dissenting opinion, that time after time such 
reports and opinions had thrown the opium question again into the 
melting pot. It was decided, therefore, that no conclusion would 
be urged that could not be carried by an overwhelming majority, or 
unanimously. It was recognized too that the acts of the Commis- 
sion would be important as an historical precedent, and it was 
determined that the Commission, so far as the American Dele- 
gation was concerned, should strictly adhere to the rules in regard 
to commissions of inquiry as propounded by the First Hague Confer- 
ence, and that the rules under which the Commission operated should, 
as nearly as possible, comply with the rules of the Second Hague 
Conference. As illustrating the spirit in which the American Dele- 
gation entered the Commission, the address of the president on tak- 
ing the Chair may be consulted. 

Bishop Brent, on taking the chair, read, for the benefit of the 
delegations, the letter of instructions issued by Mr. Root to our con- 
ferees at the Second Hague Conference. 41 That had a good effect 
in that it showed that the American Delegation was not at Shanghai to 
take an extreme position, even though it was recognized by all the 
delegations that the United States government and people stood for 
immediate and total prohibition of the misuse of opium. With some 
thirty-five or forty delegates present there was the danger that there 
might be much useless and perhaps. emotional discussion. But this 
was avoided by according to each delegation but one vote, and thereby 
making the leader of each delegation on the floor the mouthpiece 
of his government. This practically confined discussion and ora- 
tory to thirteen delegates. The rules under which the Commission 
worked may be of interest, and are therefore included in a footnote. 42 

« Second International Peace Conference, p. 7. 

4 2 " It is resolved : 

" 1. That the Chair shall be addressed as ' Mr. President.' 

" 2. That no delegate shall continue to speak until recognized by the Chair. 

" 3. That when a vote is taken each delegation shall have only one vote. On 
questions of procedure or discipline, the President — in the event of a vote being 
equally divided — shall have a deciding vote. 
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It will be seen by rule 5 that each delegation was required to 
report on its own opium question without discussion or debate. That 
rule resulted in the first half dozen sessions of the Commission being 
very businesslike and of short duration, and by the twenty-second 
of February, each delegation had placed its report before the Com- 
mission as a Whole, and the entire opium question was in scientific 

" 4. That immediately upon the adoption of these rules, the President shall call 
for the presentation of reports concerning the various phases of the opium ques- 
tion in the territories and dependencies of their respective countries from the 
delegations taking part in the International Opium Commission. 

"5. That each delegation in its turn (alphabetically) shall then lay a report 
covering its data on the opium question before the Commission, without discus- 
sion or debate. It shall be within the power of the President to allow the pre- 
sentation of any report to be postponed on due cause shown. 

" 6. That a copy of each report shall be supplied to each member of the Com- 
mission, and a reasonable time allowed to members of the Commission generally 
for the examination of the report presented; and that thereafter the President 
shall call upon the Commission to discuss any report that may be ready for 
investigation. 

" 7. That one or more Committees may be appointed for the purpose of studying 
the reports referred to under Rules 4, 5, and 6, or any specific portion of them, 
when it is apparent that previous study by a limited number of delegates is 
necessary for arriving at a conclusion regarding any problem under consideration. 

" 8. That any Committee so appointed for the detailed study of a report, or sec- 
tion of a report, shall, upon the termination of its labors, report the result of 
its examination to the Commission in plenary session, whereupon a general dis- 
cussion on the report of such Committee will be in order. 

" 9. That the number and constitution of Committees shall in every case be 
decided by the Commission in plenary session ; but a Committee may complete its 
own organization. 

" 10. That the manner of forming Committee shall be as follows: Each delega- 
tion shall hand in the name of one of its members to the President, who from 
amongst them will proceed to nominate the number necessary to serve on any one 
Committee; any delegate who is not himself a member of a Committee may 
attend the sittings of such Committee without taking part in any of its pro- 
ceedings. 

"11. That all proposals submitted to the Commission shall be handed to the 
President (or Chairman of a Committee) in writing, and a copy supplied on 
request to each delegation. 

" 12. That the public shall not be admitted to the Commission, but that such 
information regarding the progress of the general proceedings as may be deemed 
expedient to make public shall be communicated to the Press by a Committee 
of three to be elected for that purpose. 

" 13. That the Minutes of the plenary sessions of the Commission shall give a 
succinct resume 1 of the deliberations, and that a proof copy shall be opportunely 
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form and open to discussion and debate. The United States gov- 
ernment being the conveners of the Commission, the other delega- 
tions naturally looked to the American for a programme. It was 
decided that it should be in the shape of a series of resolutions. 
Such a programme * 3 was drawn up by the American Delegation in 
informal consultation with several of the other delegations, and on 

delivered to the members of the Commission; and the Minutes shall not be read 
at the beginning of a session unless specially called for. Each delegate, shall, 
however, have the right to request the insertion in full of his special declarations, 
according to the text delivered by him to the Secretary, and to make observations 
regarding the Minutes. 

" 14. That both English and French shall on principle be recognized as the 
languages to be used in the Commission, and that steps shall be taken to ensure 
that the deliverations be rendered, if necessary, and the Minutes recorded in 
both languages. 

" 15. That each delegation shall have the right to introduce a secretary of 
delegation to the meetings of the Commission, providing that such secretary holds 
a substantive post in his Government service. Exception to this rule may be 
made in the case of a delegation of a country having no Consular or Diplomatic 
representative in China; but under no circumstances will other than bond fide 
secretaries be admitted. The names of secretaries to delegations shall be form- 
ally reported to the Chair. 

" 16. That, except when otherwise decided by the Commission, the hours of 
meeting of the Commission shall be from 10.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., and from 
2 to 5 p. m., on every day of the week except Saturday and Sunday." 

43 American Program: 

"(1) That, whereas the reports submitted to the International Opium Com- 
mission by the delegations present recognize that opium, its alkaloids, derivatives 
and preparations are, or should be, confined to legitimate medical practice; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opiura 
Commission a uniform effort should be made by the countries represented at once 
or in the near future to confine the use of opium, its alkaloids, derivatives and 
preparations to legitimate medical practice in their respective territories: 

"And be it further resolved, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission each government represented is best able to determine for its own 
nationals, dependent or protected peoples, what shall be regarded as legitimate 
medical practice. 

"(2) That, whereas the reports submitted to the International Opium Corn- 
governments confronted by them; and that they should be settled as soon as 
mission by the delegations present recognize that, as the result of inadequate 
knowledge in the past of the baneful effects of the unguarded and indiscriminate 
use of opium, alkaloids, derivatives and preparations, there have arisen certain 
revenue problems which depend upon the production, sale and use of opium, its 
alkaloids, derivatives and preparations; 
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the twenty-third of February it was submitted for discussion and 
amendment. It was clearly stated, on submission, that the American 
Delegates, after due consideration of the historical aspects of the 
opium question, after a complete and careful study of the literature 
on the general question of opium abuse throughout the world, and 
more particularly after a specific study of the various reports laid 
before the Commission in Pleno had considered and drawn up a 
series of resolutions which they hoped might receive, along with 
others of similar sense, the unanimous approval of the International 
Commission. In considering and drawing up the resolutions, the 
American Delegation had kept in mind the magnitude of the ques- 
tion they were instructed to review, and the relative values of the 
economic, moral and international interests of the different govern- 

"And, further, whereas, in the judgment of the International Opium Commis- 
sion these revenue problems remain and will require a certain time for solution; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission no government should, as a matter of principle or necessity, continue 
to depend upon the production of opium, its alkaloids, derivatives and prepara- 
tions for an essential part of its revenue; 

"And be it further resolved, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission such revenue problems as exist are not of a nature to baffle the 
possible to the end that opium, its alkaloids, derivatives and preparations should 
be relegated to their proper use in legitimate medical practice. 

" (3) That, whereas, the reports submitted to the International Opium Com- 
mission by the delegations present state that opium smoking is prohibited to 
their nationals; further, that some of the reports submitted state that opium 
smoking is prohibited to protected and dependent peoples of some of the govern- 
ments here represented; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission, the principle of the total prohibition of the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and use of smoking opium is the right principle to be applied to all people, 
both nationals and dependent or protected; and that no system for the manu- 
facture, distribution or use of smoking opium should continue to exist, except 
for the express purpose and no other of stamping out the evil of opium smoking 
in the shortest possible time. 

"(4) That, whereas, the reports submitted to the International Opium Com- 
mission by the delegations present, record that each government has strict laws 
which are aimed directly or indirectly to prevent the smuggling of opium, its 
alkaloids, derivatives and preparations into their respective territories; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission it is the duty of all countries which continue to produce opium, its 
alkaloids, derivatives and preparations, to prevent at ports of departure the ship- 
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ments represented in the Commission ; though it was distinctly stated 
that in spite of the sympathy and interest which the American Dele- 
gation had for the difficulties, financial and other, they had concluded 
that the traffic in opium for other than necessary uses could not much 
longer continue, or there would still loom between the East and West 
a problem that in its magnitude and potentialities for strife would 
outstrip the magnitude and forces of the long since happily settled 
slavery question. It was pointed out that the American people were 
watching with admiration a repetition of history ; that they saw the 
beginning of a determined, and they hoped a final effort of Great 
Britain and others to sacrifice a great revenue to the end that another 
widespread evil might cease. They showed their appreciation of the 
effort that Great Britain particularly was making, and the large 

ment of opium, and of its alkaloids, derivatives and preparations, to any country 
which prohibits the entry of opium or of its alkaloids, derivatives and prepara- 
tions. 

"(5) That, whereas, the reports submitted to the International Opium Com- 
mission by the delegations present, indicate that the use of morphia, its salts 
and derivatives, is indissolubly bound up with the abuse of opium itself, and that 
their use accompanies, or sooner or later supervenes, on the use of opium itself; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission, strict international agreements are needed to control the trade in, 
and the present or possible future abuse of, morphia and its salts and deriva- 
tives, by the people of the governments represented in the International Opium 
Commission. 

"(6) That, whereas, the reports submitted to the International Opium Com- 
mission by the delegations present indicate that though each government repre- 
sented is best able by its national laws to control its own internal problem as 
regards the manufacture, importation or abuse of opium, its alkaloids, deriva- 
tives and preparations, yet that no government represented may by its national 
laws wholly solve its own opium problem without the conjoint aid of all those 
governments concerned in the production and manufacture of opium, its alka- 
loids, derivatives and preparations; 

" Be it resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the International Opium 
Commission a concerted effort should be made by the governments represented in 
the Commission to assist every other government in the solution of its opium 
problem." 

"(7) Be it resolved, that, in the opinion of the International Opium Commis- 
sion, every nation which effectively prohibits the production of opium and its 
derivatives in that country except for medical purposes should be free to pro- 
hibit the importation into its territories of opium or its derivatives except for 
medical purposes. 
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financial- interests it involved ; that the American people realized that, 
as in the slavery question so in the opium question; Great Britain 
was ready to sacrifice. It was pointed out that the American pro- 
gramme was presented more in the shape of a skeleton which it was 
hoped that the wisdom and thought of the other Delegations would 
be able to clothe. 44 

« The address of Mr. Hamilton Wright on submitting the American Program, 
of which the above text is a paraphrase, is given below: 

Mr. President and Fellow Commissioners of the International Opium Commis- 
sion: The American delegates, after due consideration of the historical aspects 
of the opium question, after a complete and careful study of the literature on 
the question of opium abuse throughout the world, and more particularly after 
a specific study of the various reports laid before this Commission, have consid- 
ered and drawn up a series of resolutions which we hope may receive, along with 
others of similar sense, the unanimous approval of the International Opium Com- 
mission. We have, in considering and drawing up these resolutions, kept in 
mind the magnitude of the question we were instructed to review, and the relative 
values of the economic, moral, and international interests of the different gov- 
ernments represented in this Coirimission. 

It may be remembered that in one of the early despatches which led to the 
calling of this Commission, our Secretary of State took the following ground: 
That the government of the United States had not actually engaged in the opium 
trade in the Par East; that it had from early days discouraged the trade in the 
Far East through treaties made with Par Eastern countries, and by statutes 
passed to make those treaties effective; that it had by special laws endeavored 
to prevent its citizens from pushing the trade on unprotected peoples. All this 
is a matter of record in our report. Our Secretary of State was of the opinion 
that, in view of the historical position of the United States, its government 
was, perhaps, best positioned to propose that there should be called together an 
international commission to study the scientific, moral, economic, political and 
all other sides of the opium question, and if possible for the Commission to 
suggest methods for its solution. 

The American delegates can assure this International Opium Commission that 
our Secretary of State in calling for this Commission, sympathized with, and 
expressed the sympathy of the American people, for those countries which had 
become involved in a financial maze based on a too free production and traffic 
in opium. His mind and the mind of the American people was stirred by a pro- 
found sympathy for all people who have become involved in, and thus rendered 
less effective in world affairs by the abuse of opium. The American delegation 
had studied the opium problem in all of its phases, in the same spirit and with 
the same sympathy in which the International Opium Commission was conceived 
and finally brought into being. Mr. President, we feel certain that the other 
delegations to this International Commission have thought as deeply on the 
opium question as the American since we assembled at Shanghai; that they have 
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Without going into particulars as to the debate which led to the 

thought as deeply, and with more real knowledge of the facts, as have thought 
that large number of able men and women who have agitated this opium question 
during the last fifty years; that they have thought as seriously and deeply as 
those statesmen will be bound to think to whom this Commission must leave the 
final adjustment of the problem. 

You are all, I am sure, in cordial agreement with the American delegates that 
the opium problem is a difficult one, especially for China and India. We a3 
well as the other delegates were gratified when, in opening on the Chinese report, 
Sir Alexander Hosie expressed his great appreciation of, and his sympathy for, 
the hardship that confronts the Chinese people and government in dealing with 
their opium problem. Our delegation would enlarge upon Sir Alexander Hosie's 
fine spirit by expressing our appreciation of, and our sympathy for, the great 
difficulties which we know confront the governments of British India, Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, French Indo-China, Siam, Portugal and the 
Netherlands, in dealing with the serious financial problems which have super- 
vened on their production and manufacture or their trade in or use of opium. 
We, however, are glad to be able to congratulate our German, Austrian and 
Italian colleagues that through the wisdom of their governments and the self- 
restraint of their peoples, their opium problem is not of a nature to be alarming. 
We rejoice also that the government of French Indo-China is so surely and 
steadily resolving its opium problem to final extinction. 

Yet, Mr. President, in spite of the sympathy and interest which our delegation 
have for the difficulties, financial and other, we have concluded that the traffic 
in opium for other than necessary uses ought not much longer to continue, or 
there will still loom between the East and West a problem that in its magnitude 
and potentialities for strife outstrips the magnitude and forces of that long since 
happily settled slavery question. The slavery question agitated the civilized 
world for a century. No more emotion was expended, no greater misconception 
of facts occurred, no greater stubbornness of opinion was shown in the initial 
stage of the solution of that problem, than has been shown in the initial stages 
of the solution of this opium question. Before the slavery question was finally 
settled it well-nigh tore a continent in two. In the United States we were domi- 
nated for fifty years by discussions of the slavery question, which finally led to 
a horrid war, and that in spite of the great example set us by the British gov- 
ernment in voluntarily freeing the slaves in her colonies, and in charging her 
imperial budget with a sum which may be said to be fifteen times the sum 
involved in the Indian opium traffic, the opium farms of Hong Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Federated Malay States and Ceylon. 

Mr. President, during the last few years our people have watched with admira- 
tion a repetition of history, for they have seen the beginning of a determined 
and they hope a final effort by that same great nation to sacrifice a large revenue 
to the end that another widespread evil may cease. In watching this historical 
day, the American people, besides cleaning its own house, have felt that the 
century old desire of China is about to be fulfilled. They believe that we live in 
a new day in which, were he alive, the great Warren Hastings would while 
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modification of the American programme, it may be stated that of 

enunciating the great fundamental principles which filled his mind, say some- 
what differently in the matter of foreign commerce in opium. They believe that 
he would say, and would be indorsed by the decent opinion of mankind, that 
opium was not a necessary of life, that it was undesirable to increase the pro- 
duction of any such article, that opium was a pernicious article when regarded 
as an article of luxury, an article which the wisdom of governments should care- 
fully restrain from consumption, internally, and let us add, abroad. The day we 
are in is a modern and more happy day than the day of Warren Hastings. It 
is a day in which moves the force of another great Indian and Imperial states- 
man, a great philosopher also — Lord Morley. Lord Morley is not afraid to say 
that he did not " wish to speak in disparagement of the Royal Commission, but 
somehow or other its findings had failed to satisfy public opinion in this country, 
and to ease the consciences of those who had taken up the matter. * * * What 
was the value of medical views as to whether opium was a good thing or not, 
when we had the evidence of nations who knew opium at close quarters. That 
the Philippines Opium Commission in the passage of their report which he hoped 
the House of Commons would take to heart, declared that the United States so 
recognized the use of opium as an evil for which no financial gain could com- 
pensate, that she would not allow her citizens to encourage it, even passively." 

Lord Morley could further express himself on three most important points: 

" The first concerning his insistence that China must fulfil her part of the 
agreement founded on her own proposals, if England is to do the same. Lord 
Morley explained that from his point of view such insistence was intended, not 
as a threat to China, but rather as a help to her to hold fast to her obligations, 
and to go forward with their fulfilment. 

"The second point concerned the action of our government (i. e, the British) 
in case China should fail to carry out her own proposals — was it to be under- 
stood that the present movement for the gradual extinction of the Indian opium 
export should, in that case, come to an end? Lord Morley did not see that that 
was implied. There were two broad grounds for the present movement; one, 
the proposals of the Chinese government, the other the resolution of the House 
of Commons on the 30th May, 1906. If the first should fail the second did not 
necessarily cease to be a ground of action. 

" The third point concerned a possible plea on the part of China that the 
process of reduction might go on more swiftly than her own first proposals 
contemplated. Would Lord Morley be prepared to consider such a plea if delib- 
erately put before him by the Chinese authorities? In reply Lord Morley said 
that he could only refer to his statement on the 30th May, 1906, that any delib- 
erate proposals from the Chinese government on the subject of opium would 
meet with symuathetic consideration." 

Mr. President, is Great Britain to halt? Our delegation, the American people, 
do not believe it. Great Britain will not halt if we are to credit her public 
opinion, her press, her present eminent Secretary of State for Indian affairs. 
The American people believe that Great Britain will defend herself against 
world-wide criticism by replacing her opium revenue, sacrificing it mayhap, and 
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by sacrificing dual agreements and obsolete treaties, as she sacrifices, and sends 
to the scrap heap an obsolete class of battleships that are of no further use to 
defend her extensive interests. We live in a day when such things may be done 
by our great Mother Country. We live in the day of large-minded governors- 
general and statesmen as Lord Minto who declares : " That there is no doubt 
throughout the civilized world a feeling of disgust at the demoralizing effect of 
the opium habit in excess. It is a feeling in which we cannot but share. We 
could not with any self-respect refuse to assist China on the ground of loss of 
revenue to India." And here let me express my admiration for the honorable 
member of the Indian government who sits in the British delegation, for placing 
this statement of Lord Minto's in the record of this International Opium 
Commission. 

Mr. President, it is the day of such great lawyers and statesmen as Mr. Elihu 
Root, who could bring to life this International Opium Commission. It is the 
day of such practical churchmen and philanthropists as Bishop Brent, whose 
mind grasped the opportune moment for suggesting the calling of this Commis- 
sion. It is a day when this troublesome opium question is no longer the concern 
of one or two powers, who have direct interests in the traffic and illicit use of 
opium. But a day when the great powers of the world who have kept aloof from 
the problem may join with those others and out of their experience, advise on 
this question. It is a day, let us hope, in which moves the old happy spirit that 
leaped at the discovery of opium as an anodyne for those irretrievable ills from 
which the human mind and frame may sametimes suffer. It is a day, we venture 
to hope, when opium shall by the voice of this International Opium Commission 
be relegated and consecrated to its proper use in relieving the really sick. The 
American delegates trust that it is a day when opium shall no longer be made 
to descend from its high place amongst the gifts of nature to pander to the 
careless desires or vices of mankind. 

Mr. President and fellow Commissioners, through this more recent and more 
thorough study of the opium question, I have seen that the abuse of opium is a 
sad business. It was with a feeling not far from shame that it fell to my lot to 
place before this Commission the unhappy state of the opium question in the 
United States. I venture to place myself with those other gentlemen on the 
floor of this house who by their training are best able to judge of the mental and 
physical conditions that arise and ultimately call for the use of opium. We 
would agree that the need for opium often occurs. We know, as the great Syden- 
ham said, that medicine would go limping had it not been for the discovery of 
that drug. We would agree, I think, that there is a constant temptation to the 
most enlightened members of the medical profession to resort to the use of opium 
to relieve mental and physical pain, a temptation to which the medical profes- 
sion too often gives way; yet because I know these particular phases of the 
opium problem, all the more am I firmly convinced that opium in all of its 
forms is a drug to be honestly and simply used only in those stresses and strains 
of mental and physical life that may be said to be extreme. 

With these thoughts in our minds, our delegation has had to face an interna- 
tional problem that earnestly calls for the study of questions of revenue, of 
treaties between various powers on the question of opium, of dual agreements of 
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the final resolutions, 46 numbers 4 and 9 are American and were 
accepted without material modification; numbers 2, 3, and 6 were 
compromise resolutions of the American and British delegations; 
numbers 1 and 5 were resolutions introduced by the British dele- 
gation and modified at the suggestion of the American delegation; 
and resolutions 7 and 8 were introduced by the Chinese delegation. 
Resolution 1 was a very necessary expression of sympathy with 
China in her fight against the production and consumption of opium. 
Resolution 2 was a frank recognition of the action taken by the gov- 
vernment of China in suppressing the vice of opium smoking, and 
of other governments to the same end, and calls upon the govern- 
ments for further action. Resolution 3 in spirit relegates opium to 
its proper use in medicine, but takes into consideration the difficul- 
ties to be encountered by the different governments in determining 
what legitimate medical practice may mean. It was recognized by 
the American delegation that the strict regulations that obtain in 
Western countries could not be made to apply to China and India 
where medical education is on a low plane, and where most morbid 
conditions are treated by household remedies, opium being in most 
common use. But the resolution is a practical condemnation of the 
illiberal use of opium even in India. Resolution 4 was the most 
important resolution passed. It recommends for adoption a new 
principle in international law. In presenting it the American dele- 
gation urged that the time had come for opium producing countries 
to control the export of their product to countries that prohibit its 

the same nature for the control or reduction of the use of opium amongst those 
peoples to whom it is a familiar and ready remedy for all the minor ills that 
flesh and mind are heir to. There has at times been a temptation to look at the 
opium problem from the moral, the medical, the financial, or the historical point 
of view alone. But on the whole we may assert that we have resolved the opium 
problem in its most comprehensive sense; and that if we had any thought that 
it was a problem of easy solution without the conjoint action of the different 
governments here represented, we have been sobered. It is with strong convic- 
tions but in generous spirit that the American Opium Commission presents its 
resolutions with a hope that there shall speedily be recorded the first great inter- 
national step in the solution of this vexatious question, so that the East and the 
West may be free without further conflict of opinion to proceed to discuss those 
other but minor problems that still agitate them. 
« Vide Supplement, 3:275 (July, 1909). 
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entry. It was pointed out that in our National Pure Food Law we 
had, without pressure from foreign governments and as a matter of 
courtesy placed the same penalties on a shipper of misbranded or 
adulterated foods and drugs abroad as on shippers in our interstate 
commerce, and that the time had come for an international recognition 
of the fact. It was urged further that in prohibiting the entry of 
opium into the Philippines and United States, the United States gov- 
ernment was confronted by smuggling operations on a large scale, and 
that, in addition to sacrificing a considerable revenue, especially in the 
Philippines, it would be necessary to add considerably to the budget 
for a preventive service, if the prohibitory laws were to be made 
effective. It is to the great credit of all the delegations present that 
this principle was accepted without demur. To the British dele- 
gation especial appreciation is due, for it was realized in the Com- 
mission as a Whole that the resolution aimed at the export of crude 
opium from India and of opium manufactured for smoking from 
Hongkong, the Strait Settlements and British North Borneo. Reso- 
lution 5 aimed at the international control of the manufacture and 
distribution of morphia. The American delegation, as will be seen 
by referring to the original American Programme, had drawn up 
a strict resolution in regard to morphia; however, it was at once 
withdrawn as a concession to the British delegation, when it was 
found that they were to submit one of similar purport, except that 
it applied to China and Far Eastern countries alone. The British 
delegation accepted an amendment of the American, making their 
resolution international in application; and, as amended, it was 
passed unanimously. Resolution 8 aims at a striking evil that has 
supervened on the fight of China against opium smoking. For it 
was developed in the Commission that that country has been flooded 
with anti-opium remedies containing high percentages of morphine 
and opium, and that the cure threatens to become worse than the 
disease. Chemists of all nationalities in the settlements and con- 
cessions in China have manufactured these anti-opium remedies by 
the ton, and the well-meaning but gullible Chinese habihies have 
given up opium smoking in their favor — few of them realizing that 
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they are taking opium in another form. No doubt many other 
Chinese who can not stand the odium now attached to opium smoking, 
secure and use these remedies secretly. Resolution 6 must be 
considered an unfortunate one. It was precipitated by an attempt 
on the part of the American delegation to have the scientific and 
medical aspects of the use of opium thoroughly investigated. But 
the British delegation took the ground that the Commission was not 
constituted in such a manner as to permit the investigation from 
the scientific point of view of anti-opium remedies and of the prop- 
erties and effects of opium and its products. That, too, in spite of 
of the fact that there were several experts in the Commission. It was 
urged by the American delegation that the time was ripe for a fresh 
utterance on this side of the opium question ; that the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1895 had but one medical expert ; that his report had colored 
to a great extent the final judgment of the Royal Commission ; that on 
the other hand that expert's opinion had not proved to be satisfac- 
tory to the great majority of scientists who had examined it in detail, 
and that if one expert was enough for a Royal Commission, two or 
three should be warrant for action by the International Commission. 
The American delegation was strongly supported in this view by 
the Japanese, the German, the Chinese and other delegations; but 
it was lost by a majority vote of one. Resolution 7 was necessary 
as a reminder that the opium dens in the foreign concessions and 
settlements in China had not all been closed. Some were still open 
in the French and the international settlements of Shanghai and 
in the French and Japanese concessions in other parts of China. 
Resolution 9 calls for the application of the pharmacy laws of West- 
ern powers to their subjects in the consular districts, concessions 
and settlements in China. As matters stand at present, it is within 
the power of anyone calling himself a physician to prescribe opium, 
morphine, etc., in any quantity he pleases to those who apply to 
him, and has led to a widespread use of the internal administration 
of opium to combat or displace the smoking habit. Of course it will 
be recognized that these resolutions were simply declarations based 
on a study of the opium problem by the Commission as a Whole, 
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and have no force as international law, and will have no force ex- 
cept as they affect public opinion until they are conventionalized in 
an international pact. Undoubtedly, this will be the next and final 
step in placing the entire production, manufacture and trade in 
opium under an international convention. Considering what an 
inflammable subject the opium question has been for a hundred 
years or more, it was remarkable and greatly to the credit of all 
Powers represented that the Commission succeeded in achieving re- 
sults without a display of feeling. The delegations realized their 
responsibility, and that disagreement on the part of the Commission 
would throw the whole subject of opium open to a further emotional 
discussion. Most happily this was avoided. In calling for thorough 
reports on the opium question not only of the Far East, but of the 
entire world, and in placing it on a scientific basis where statesmen 
may deal with it, the opium problem is near its final solution. 

Some of the most important points gained by the calling of the 
Commission has been the willingness of China to consult with coun- 
tries like Persia and Siam on her opium question, though with these 
countries she has no treaty relations. Again the question has been 
elevated from the narrow confines of dual agreements and treaties 
to a plane where every civilized nation may have a voice in its final 
settlement. One more question is before the world at large for 
final adjustment. In its broader effects, it impressed China — both 
government and people — with the fact that the Western powers 
deeply sympathize in her effort to suppress an evil which undoubt- 
edly lies at the bottom of her past inertia. It has shown that the 
Western powers may consult on her territory on a problem which 
affects her relations to them, act in her interest and not demand a 
quid pro quo. It has taught her that an international commission 
can meet on her territory, interest themselves in her welfare and 
break up without demanding a province or an indemnity. It has 
done more than the remission of the Boxer indemnity to impress 
on the Chinese that the American government and people are sin- 
cerely friendly. The remission of the Boxer indemnity appealed 
to the official and educated classes as a generous act, but no more 
than was due; while the work of the International Opium Commis- 
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sion and the leadership of the United States in it has penetrated not 
alone the upper classes, but into the humblest hovel in China. 46 

Hamilton Weight. 

^e In this (October) Supplement will be found several treaties in addition 
to those appearing in the previous (July) Supplement. 

The author also desires to add that, on looking further into the subject, and 
after re-reading Mr. Reed's letter that appeared in the Supplement ( p. 269 ) , to 
the July number of the Jouenal, the statements made on page 641 of the Journal 
(July) in reference to Americans not engaging in the opium trade after the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Wang Hea of 1844 must be modified. It seems 
certain that the Treaty of Wang Hea did not drive Americans from the opium 
trade. This was largely due to the connivance of Chinese port authorities with 
the traders. Had the Chinese government attempted to effectuate the opium 
aritcle of the Treaty of Wang Hea by dealing with American opium traders 
under its own laws, these traders would not have received either countenance or 
protection from the United States. 



